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ABSTRACT 

A collaborative study was conducted to investigate students' 
perceptions of their learning environments in elementary and middle school 
and to suggest interventions that would aid the school district in creating 
developmentally appropriate practices at the secondary level as the students 
experience the transition into middle school. Data were collected from 
student, teacher, and school leader interviews and through surveys and 
observations. This study focuses on the responses of elementary and middle 
school students to surveys and interviews about their perceptions and 
experiences in the middle school transition. Surveys were administered to 350 
sixth graders and 368 seventh graders, and interviews were conducted with 10 
seventh graders. Approximately 20% of the students reported difficulty with 
the transition to middle school. Four themes emerged from the responses. 
Students felt disconnected from school in grades 6 and 7. They perceived 
middle school work to be more difficult, and they often felt victimized in 
their school settings. The fourth theme was that parents did not seem to be 
heavily involved in schooling in these grades. Findings suggest that the 
problems may have more to do with struggles faced by students who do not have 
strong academic profiles than with just making the transition to middle 
school. An appendix contains the interview questions. (SLD) 
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Purpose 

Recent work in middle school education has provided direction for best instructional and 
organizational practices to meet the needs of early adolescents (e.g., Jackson & Davis, 2000). 
Although our collective work in implementing such practices has begun, we have not yet 
integrated these practices throughout the middle school environment and met the needs of all 
youth as they transition to and from the middle school environment. 

Much research has documented that students’ positive self-perceptions related to learning and 
motivation often decline while psychological difficulties (e.g., depressive s 3 nnptoms, school 
truancy) often increase during adolescence (see Midgley, Middleton, Gheen, & Kumar, 2002, for 
a review of studies). These findings have alarmed many constituencies, including university 
researchers, parents, teachers, and school administrators, leading them to investigate what factors 
may contribute to the decrease in positive self-perceptions and the increase in negative affect and 
behavior during adolescence. The purpose of this collaborative study between university faculty, 
student researchers, and school district personnel was to 1) investigate students’ perceptions 
regarding their learning environments in elementary and middle school and 2) suggest 
interventions that would aid the district in creating developmentally appropriate practices at the 
secondary level, particularly as students transition into the middle school environment. 
Theoretical Framework 

According to Eccles and her colleagues (Eccles & Midgley, 1989; Eccles et al., 1993), the 
negative changes in self-perceptions, affect, and tehavior can be explained by the lack of fit or 
“developmental mismatch” between adolescent needs and the opportunities afforded them by 
their academic environments. This claim, based on stage-environment fit theory, suggests that 
healthy development results when changes in individual needs align with changes in 
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opportxmities within the environment. For most adolescents, this alignment occurs and healthy 
development results throughout the elementary and secondary levels of schooling; however, 
somewhere between 25% and 50% of adolescents do not experience this alignment and are at 
great risk for educational and social difficulties (Carnegie Council on Adolescent Development, 
1995). 

Much evidence exists showing that students who are at risk for difficulties begin to manifest 
negative self-perceptions, affect, and behavior after the transition fi^om elementary to secondary 
levels of schooling (see Roeser, Eccles, & Sameroff, 2000 for a review). Compared to 
elementary environments, secondary environments (i.e., middle schools, junior high schools, and 
high schools) are typically characterized as less motivating learning environments. In both 
observational and survey research, students have reported that instruction is less interesting, 
management is more authoritarian, and relationships are more distant in these environments 
(Midgley, Middleton, Gheen, & Kumar, 2002). In addition, parent involvement often decreases 
during the transition fi^om middle to high school (Epstein 1995; 1996). 

It is important to consider why secondary schools, particularly middle schools, might have 
these characteristics. Several sources have suggested that the size and bureaucratic nature of 
secondary schools limit their effectiveness (Carnegie Council on Adolescent Development, 
1995). Specifically, lack of connection to the community, departmentalized teaching, ability 
grouping, normative grading, and large student load can undermine the motivation of both 
teachers and students. The negative stereotypes surrounding adolescents that exist in our society 
also may exacerbate the problems experienced by students in secondary schools (Eccles et al., 
1993). 
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In order to create developmentally appropriate environments for all students, constituencies 
must work together to imderstand and respond to adolescents’ needs. Guidelines suggested by 
Jackson and Davis in Turning Points 2000 contribute notions of creating small learning 
co mmunit ies wi thin schools and involving parents and other community members, but do not 
specifically address the perceived needs of students as they move from one environment to 
another. In this study, we used stage-environment fit theory to guide us in an investigation of 
students’ perceptions of elementary and secondary learning environments and in the design of 
interventions to align students’ needs with opportunities in their environments. 

Methodology and Data Sources 

The original impetus for this study came from a local school district whose administrators 
approached us for advice and assistance in gathering and analyzing data on the issue of middle 
school transition. This district, located in a suburban area in the northeast, contains a largely 
Caucasian student and teacher population and enrolls 5319 students. Within this district, there 
are seven elementary schools (K-6), two middle schools (7-8), and one high school (9-12). 

Once the scope of the study was determined, the investigation became the focus of a 
graduate-level Research Methods course. Working in collaboration with district administrators, 
teachers, and university professors, the students in this course aided in the design and analysis of 
both survey and interview protocols. Data for the project were collected through student, 
teacher, and school leader interviews; student, teacher, and parent questionnaires; and 
observations in elementary and middle school classrooms. In this proposal, we focus on 
elementary and middle school students’ responses to surveys and interview questions regarding 
their perceptions and experiences before and after they transition to middle schools in this 
district. 
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Survey and interview questions were created by reviewing existing literature on middle 
school transition and identifying issues that have been found to concern students as they make 
the transition from elementary to middle school. Surveys were administered to sbcth (n = 350) 
and seventh (n = 368) graders during their regularly scheduled homeroom in the spring of the 
academic year; it took approximately 20 minutes for students to complete the 18-item survey. In 
order to gain more insight about why students have difficulty making the transition from 
elementary to middle school learning environments, teachers in the middle schools were asked to 
identify students who they believed were having trouble making the transition. Ten students in 
seventh grade (5 female; 5 male) were identified and asked a series of questions about their 
experiences in school prior to and after making the transition to middle school. Examples of 
questions that assessed students’ perceptions and experiences in both 6*** and 7*** grade can be 
found in Appendix A. All interviews were conducted by a graduate student in the Research 
Methods course who was trained by one of the faculty researchers on the team. Each interview 
was videotaped and occurred during the school day, lasting for approximately one hour. After 
transcribing each interview to identify patterns in students’ perceptions regarding their 
experiences, themes were identified. 

Results, Limitations, and Conclusions 

. Descriptive analyses of survey data demonstrated that, although the needs of many students 
were being met, there was a substantial number of students who felt as though they were neither 
succeeding in school, nor had the support systems necessary to succeed. Chi-square analyses 
indicated that a significant number of students felt successful in management of their academic 
workload, were familiar with assignments and respective due dates, and felt comfortable in their 
grade level. However, there was a minority of students who perceived a lack of fit in those 
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areas. Although not a statistically significant finding, there is a practical significance for 
addressing the concerns of anywhere fi-om 10% to 20% of students who perceive themselves as 
struggling in these areas. Specifically, these students reported having difficulty remembering 
their schedule, being prepared for class, using their locker, and completing homework. 

It was those struggling students on whom we focused during the follow-up interviews. Four 
themes emerged fi'om the interview responses. First, all of the students reported feeling 
disconnected fi'om school during both sixth and seventh grade. Specifically, they reported that 
they did not have anyone to talk with in school if they had a problem, and they did not feel 
comfortable joining extracurricular activities offered by the school. Interestingly, all students 
indicated liking their teachers better in sixth grade than in seventh grade; however, they did not 
characterize this person as one whom they would seek out if they had a problem involving an 
issue that was not academic in nature. The students reported that it was more difficult to make 
fiiends in the middle school because of the sheer number of unfamiliar students. 

The second theme evident in the students’ responses was that they perceived the work in 
middle school to be more difficult than what they had experienced in elementary school. They 
indicated that their teachers had less time to help them when they were struggling and that they 
were motivated to avoid getting in trouble rather than being motivated to achieve. In fact, their 
response to the question, “What makes a good day for you?’ was when they did not get in 
trouble with a teacher or someone else in the school. Gender differences were apparent in 
students’ recollections of sixth and seventh grade in that boys had more academic struggles, and 
lower grades, than girls. 

The third theme evident was that these students often felt victimized in their school settings. 
Specifically, both male and female students reported bullying in the middle school. The majority 
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of the boys interviewed described a clique of boys in the school who harassed many of the girls 
they felt did not fit in with the rest of the group. One boy indicated in his interview that he felt 
powerless to stop this clique of boys from harassing females because he would also be ostracized 
if he defended the females. The female students reported that they often are teased and 
suggested that they were targeted because of their physical appearance. 

The last theme that emerged from the interview responses was that students’ parents were not 
heavily involved in their child’s schooling in both sixth and seventh grade. All of the students 
interviewed did come from families of lower socioeconomic status, which may have made 
parental involvement difficult because of competing work schedules, limited transportation, or 
childrearing responsibilities. One of the students had parents who were currently unemployed. 

Although these findings mirror many of those discovered by other researchers (e.g., Eccles & 
Midgley, 1989; Midgely et al, 2002), the nature of how this study was conducted adds ecological 
validity to previous work. In addition, this study also highlights how a school district responds 
to adolescents’ struggles with the transition between elementary and middle school 
environments. Specifically, after hearing about these findings in a presentation by the university 
researchers and students involved in the Research Methods course, the school district engaged in 
this study created and staffed a new position in both middle schools to address the needs of 
struggling students. These staff members, titled support teachers, help classroom teachers adjust 
instruction to meet at-risk student needs. In addition, they provide assistance to these students so 
that they can succeed academically. Other initiatives that were suggested by the research team 
and that are being implemented by the district include a pjeer mentoring program, increased 
staffing in the guidance offices, and improved communication between elementary and middle 
school teachers. The findings of this study not only contribute to the literature on middle school 
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transition, they also demonstrate how university researchers and school district personnel can 
work together to improve educational practice. 

In summary, both the survey and interview responses suggest that not all students experience 
the developmental mismatch discussed by Eccles and her colleagues (Eccles & Midgley, 1989; 
Eccles et al, 1993). Our finding that approximately 20% of the students in the district imder 
study report difRculties with the transition is similar to previous suggestions made by the 
Carnegie Council on Adolescent Development (1995) that between 25% and 50% of adolescents 
do not experience this alignment and are at great risk for educational and social difficulties. 
Based on the in-depth interviews with students-at-risk, it appears that the problems may have 
more to do with the struggles faced by students who do not have strong academic profiles than 
with just making a transition at this time in their life. The transition to a new learning 
environment may compoimd these students’ difficulties, pushing them further behind 
academically and socially; however, because these students were also struggling in the 
elementary environment, they most likely would benefit fi’om interventions aimed at both levels 
of schooling (Midgley, Middleton, Gheen, & Kumar, 2002). 
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Appendix A 

Individual Student Interview Questions 



6**' Grade: 

1 . What school did you attend last year? 

2. Did you like your school in 6*'' grade? 

3. How many teachers did you have in 6* grade? 

4. Did you like your teacher or teachers in 6* grade? What did you like? 

5. Did you 6*** grade teacher act like he or she cared about you? What made you think that? 

6. Did you have a good friend in your 6*** grade class? 

7. What made it easy/difficult to make friends in 6* grade? 

8. Did you feel like you were really part of the group when you were in 6*** grade? 

9. Was the schoolwork you had in 6*** grade too difficult, too easy or about right? What 
made it that way? 

10. Do you thin k you tried as hard as you could in b**" grade? 

1 1 . What consequences did the 6*** grade teacher(s) in 6*** grade give you for inappropriate 
behavior? Can you give examples of your appropriate and in appropriate behaviors? 

12. In 6*** grade, who was an adult you would talk to if you were upset or worried? 

13. Did you feel about the same size as other kids when you were in b*** grade? 

14. How comfortable did you feel at your school in b"“ grade? 
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7*** grade; 

1 . Do you like your school in 7*’’ grade? 

2. Do you like your teachers in 7* grade? 

3. Do your 7**" grade teachers act like they care about you? What makes you think so? 

4. Do you have a good friend in your 7* grade classes? 

5. Describe what makes it easy or hard to make friends in 7* grade? 

6. Do you feel like you are really part of a group in 7*’’ grade? 

7. How would you describe the way students in middle school treat each other? 

8. Is the schoolwork you have in 7*'’ grade too difficult, too easy or about right? 

9. Do you think you try as hard as you can in 7*’’ grade? 

10. What consequences do the 7*'’ grade teachers give you for inappropriate behavior? 

1 1 . In 7“* grade, who is an adult you would talk to if you were upset or worried? 

12. Do you think the visits to the middle school helped you to become femiliar with it? What 
should be done for 6*** graders now? 

13. Do your parents participate in any activities at the middle school? 

14. Do you feel about the same size as other kids in 7*'’ grade? 

15. How do you spend your time after school? Activities at school? When you get home? 

On weekends? 

16. Is there anything you would like to change about yourself? What is it? Why do you want 
to change it? 

17. What are the things you like best about yourself? 

18. What makes a good day for you? What makes a bad day for you? 

19. How comfortable do you feel at the middle school? 
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20. What do you think you will do after high school? 

21 . Is there anything else you would like t tell me about your experience at the middle 



school? 
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